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frame and uncommon muscular strength. He
married, Feb. 19, 1833, Mary Elizabeth Mead,
an alert, sagacious woman, who in managing
her husband's estate after his death increased it
from an estimated value of $1,500,000 to $6,000,-
ooo. Of his eight children, six survived their
father.
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RICHMOND, JOHN LAMBERT (Apr. 5,
1785-Oct, 12, 1855), Baptist clergyman, physi-
cian,, was born on a farm near Chesterfield,
Mass., the eldest of the twelve children of Na-
thaniel and Susannah (Lambert) Richmond,
and sixth in descent from John Richmond of
Ashton Keynes, Wiltshire, who emigrated to
Massachusetts and settled in Taunton about
1837. Nathaniel Richmond was a veteran of the
Revolution and held several military commis-
sions subsequently in Herkimer, N. Y., to which
place he moved with his family in 1787, Ex-
treme poverty precluded any systematic school-
ing for the son. Hence his entire education,
which came to embrace even the classical lan-
guages, was obtained at odd moments between
periods of hard labor in coal mines, fields, and
forests. On Nov. 23, 1806, he married Lorana
Sprague Patchin of Milton, N. Y., who bore him
ten children and predeceased him by a year.
She was a woman of character and ability who
shared her husband's ambitions and aided him
in his studies.

In 1816 Richmond was ordained a Baptist
minister. He performed his clerical duties on
Sundays and on week days continued to work
as a laborer. In 1817 he removed to Cincinnati.
Here he was employed by Dr. Daniel Drake
[q.v.] as a janitor for the Medical College of
Ohio, the second institution of its kind in the
Middle West He induced Drake to accept him
as a student and despite great financial difficul-
ties received the medical diploma on Apr. 4,
1822, and started practice in Newton, Ohio, con-
tinuing to preach on Sundays in the Cluff Road
Church. It was during such a service, on Apr,
22,1827, that he was called to a patient on whom
he performed the first successful Csesarean oper-
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ation to be reported in the medical press of the
United States. The patient was a young colored
woman, bearing her first child. She had been
unsuccessfully in labor for thirty hours because
of a deformity of the genital passages. Convul-
sions had set in; a heavy rain prevented the
transport of the patient to a hospital or even the
calling of consulting surgeons. Richmond "feel-
ing a deep and solemn sense of ... responsibility,
with only a case of common pocket instruments,
about one o'clock at night, . . . commenced the
Csesarean section." The operation was per-
formed in a new log cabin without flooring and
without chimney. The wind came through the
unchinked crevices, making it necessary for as-
sistants to hold blankets to protect the candle
flame. The position of the child was so unfavor-
able that Richmond was compelled to sacrifice
it, but he saved the life of the mother. He pub-
lished a brief preliminary report of the case in
the Western Medical and Physical Journal, No-
vember 1827, and a full history in the same peri-
odical, whose title had been changed to Western
Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences,
in the issue for January-March 1830. (For no-
tices of earlier performances of the Caesarean
section in America see sketch of Franqois Marie
Prevost)

A cholera epidemic in Cincinnati in 1831
again proved Richmond's mettle. He was among
the first to volunteer for service, contracted the
disease during his labors, and, though he re-
covered, never again regained his health. He
moved further west, to Pendleton, Ind., and
thence to Indianapolis, where he again practised
and preached An attack of apoplexy put an end
to his activity and he turned to the home of some
of his children in Covington, Fountain County,
Ind., where he died. A monument was erected
in his honor at Newton, Ohio, in 1912. Rich-
mond's success in his famous operation was ap-
parently not due solely to good fortune. He was
skilful in such difficult surgical procedures as
plastic surgery, indeed had considerable me-
chanical skill. He was a fluent and impressive
speaker, and devoted to the ministry, in which
he continued until as late as 1842.
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RICHMOND, JOHN WILKES (Sept. 25,
1775-Mar. 4, 1857), Rhode Island physician and
publicist, was born in Little Compton, R. I., son
of Dr Benjamin and Sarah (Church) Rich-
mond, and a descendant of John Richmond who
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